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METALAK. 


A TRUE STORY. 
By Gertrude Weeks Marshall. 


Through the brilliant autumn wilderness, magnificently gay in coloring, 

Grand with mighty trees, but within its depths deadly lurking dangers, 

Once travelled a band of Indians, small remnant of a tribe once numerous. 

Their bronze and sinewy bodies swayed with the forest shadows, 

Theit paint and feathery ornaments blended with the forest hues; 

To the cold north had they been driven by the encroaching Whites, 

But were seeking new homes by the sweet waters of the Umbagog. 

Long and arduous, over hills and across lakes, had been their journey, 

To avoid, in the valleys. settlements of watchful. fearless pioneers 

And still reach the Notch, where the mountains were cleft in twain, 

Giving easy passage to the region beyond, rich in game and fish. 

Metalak, once chief and bravest warrior, now with age feeble, 

But in counsel wise and able, walked in the rear with aged braves, 

Squaws and various Indian luggage queer, borne by the stoutest. 

As they neared the basin before the Notch, surrounded by mountains high, 

Where towers old Table-rock, like an altar reared by giant hands 

Nigh to Heaven, Metalak. fatgiued by the day’s long, tiresome journey, 

Stumbled and fell over a broken branch, that across the trail had fallen 

In such a way that the sharp end pierced his eye, its vision destroying. 

Silently he endured the agony while the squaws ran to aid him 

And with primitive but skilful surgery the torturing branch removed, 

Silent, while to a cooling spring they swiftly and smoothly carried him 

And cleansed the wound and bound it with healing herbs known to them. 

Then the tribe made night encampment and a circle of blazing fires built 

Which protected from prowling beasts, and also cooked their game; 

Afterward in council gathered, to decide if best by morning’s light 

To bear Metalak with them onward, only on the way fo die, 

Or tarry awhile for his death, then with loud and savage ceremony 

Bury him in the shadow of Table-rock. Then said Metalak faintly: 

“My people, delay not your iourney for me; near are winter’s frosts. 

You must hasten wigwams, food and clothing to prepare by the Umbagog. 

Like the tree by lightning blasted, soon will I be, stark and lifeless. 

Like a wild beast, with a deadly wound, I would die alone.” 

So, at sunrise, with the stoicism of their race. alone in the wilderness, 

Thev left him. All day suffering he lay by the grateful spring ‘water. 

Night came, cold and pale. Over Table-rock the silver moon rose. 

Her clear light brought into relief the black vastness of the unbroken 
forest. 

Pityingly her beams seemed to shine upon the brave old warrior 

Prostrate on the frosty ground. At last. his mind by pain disordered, 

He rose, and wandered down the old trail, often in other days pursued,. 
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Down the Mohawk Valley to the base of Mount Monadnock (Spirit 
Mountain), 

Thence up the Connecticut. He passed, unheeded, the homes of settlers, 

Until at last, starved and exhausted, against a cabin door he fell. 

The settler’s wife, just lighting candles in the early autumn twilight, 

Heard the noise at the door; there she found the poor old Indian. 

In her strong young arms she carried him to the settle by the fire, 

And of broth and liquor made him drink, which, with the warmth, revived 
him. 

There among those strange white people, once enemies, now his friends, 

Metalak was nursed back to life, sightless, but new and pleasant. 

Many Indian ways he taught them, life in the wilds to ease, 

Indian methods of clearing land, clever snares for birds and beasts, 

Sugar to obtain from maple sap, to make the useful snowshoe, 

And the soft fringed moccasin, also the graceful swift canoe. 

Many years he lived among them, striving their kindnesg to repay, 

Peaceful and contented, until, gently, Manitou called him to the “Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 


Copyright, 1922, by Gertrude Weeks Marshall. 


[Note: Mrs. Marshall furnishes a memorandum regarding the story of Metalak 
which may interest the reader unfamiliar with the local setting. The Mohawk 
Valley of New Hampshire extends from East Colebrook to Colebrook Village. 
Monadnock Mountain is across the Connecticut in Vermont. Metalak, after the 
accident related in the story, found his way unaided to Stewartstown, where he was 
airs at the door of Mrs. Samuel Weeks. Later the town of Stewartstown cared 
or him.] 





THE ALIEN 
By Lilian Sue Keech 


I know a lane where the sweetbrier blows, 
Clinging to the old stone wall. 

Where, in the spring, the violet grows, 

And black birds to their sweethearts call. 


The trumpet vine clings to the tree, 
The dogwood wears its mantle, white. 
The butterfly flits fancy free, 

And weds the flowers in its flight. 


I know a lane—’tis far away— 
Where grows the wild sweetbrier. 
And what to me are orchids gay, 
Or Jacqueminot’s dull fire? 


I’d rather be a milkmaid, free, 

My bare feet in the dew. 

Than wear the gold that’s driven me 
Far from that lane and--you. 








THE INDIAN STREAM WAR 


By'‘Mary R. P. Hatch 


[Mrs. Hatch, who is a novelist and play- 
wright now living in Massachusetts, here 
presents in fictional form a bit of history 
which she first heard from the older gen- 
eration when she resided many years ago 
in northern New Hampshire. The tale of 
the Indian Stream Territory reads al- 
most like fiction even in the historical 
records. Mrs. Hatch gives it the reality 
of the personal touch.] 


Mrs. Pilsbury sat knitting in her 
high-backed rocker. She was in her 
ninety-third year, but apparently as 
strong as ever. She had renewed 
her youth, or so she said, in knitting 
for the soldiers, a pair for every year 
of her age, and now that the war 
was over she still knit for the poor 
people of the desolated French coun- 
tries. “Only to think on’t,” she said 
to the Irving girls, “and I didn’t 
use to know there was sech a place 
as Belgium. It’s live and learn, 
sure enough.” 

Judge Irving’s daughters were 
spending a few of the summer weeks 
in the country to rest from arduous 
days in Washington. They had 
been in France many months, work- 
ing in canteens, and one had driven 
her own car for the Red Cross, while 
the other had helped in the hospital. 
Both had become engaged, one to a 
French officer, Count Declarine, and 
the other to a government official 
high in the confidence of the Presi- 
dent. Having done so well for 
themselves and their country, they 
felt that a rest in the place where 
their father first saw light would do 
them good. So here they were, sit- 
ting on the back porch munching 
winter apples and talking to Mrs. 
Pilsbury. Back in the kitchen they 
could hear Mandy stepping briskly 
from pantry to kitchen, occasionally 
calling loudly to Ephraim who was 
having a brief rest from the spring 
planting. 

“T do’no’ ’bout putting the west 
field into oats,” he said. “I’m sort- 


er studying on’t, 
heard him say. 

“You know better’n I do ’bout 
that,” replied Mandy. 

“What say?” 

“You know a sight better’n I do 
what to plant and what not to 
plant,” was Mandy’s reply in a high- 
pitched tone. 

“Pity he’s so deef,” said Mrs. Pils- 
bury, “I can hear a sight better’n I 
uster, seems ef.” 

“Father says you break every 
record in keeping young”, said 
Ethel. “It’s the nicest thing in the 
world to live so long and to pile up 
experiences of four or five genera- 
tions and to know all about our 
great grandparents.” 

“T’ve lived through five wars. 
Less see: there was the Mexican 
War, the Injun Stream War, the 
Civil War, the Spanish War, and 
this War, the last that ever was.” 

“What about the Indian Stream 
War? I never heard anything 
about that.” 

“Didn’t your pa ever tell you 
about that? Wall, it was a real, 
actual war and folks was killed and 
all that, but I guess folks don’t know 
much about it in a gen’ral way.” 

“Tell us about it, dear Mrs. Pils- 
bury, won’t you?” 

“If you never heard on’t it stands 
me in hand to tell you. But I can’t 
understand how it is your pa never 
knew about it. His fathers’ uncle 
went to it; and so did Peter Muzzy 
and Eli Cole, both on em neighbors 
of his grandsir.” 

“Perhaps he knows, but I never 
heard him speak of it.” 

“Wall, it happened in the Injun 
Stream Country, jest on the aidge 
of Canady, "bout thirty miles from 
here. I was up there at the time 
sewing for old Mis Peters in the 
line house. "T'was right on the line 
betwixt Canady and the Territory, 


Mandy,” they 
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and so they called it the ‘line house’, 

“Them Peterses was a quarrel- 
some set, father and sons, and it was 
Ephraim Peters that set the fuss a 
goin’. Born smugglers, the whole 
on ’em. In 1812 old Peters used to 
keep a tailor’s shop in the line house, 
and he’d buy sights of broadcloth, 
pretendin’ to make it up into suits 
of close. He did, some on’t, but the 
most on’t his boys Ephraim and 
Henry’d carry in packs through the 
woods in the night to Hoskins’ hut, 
and some men would meet ’em there 
with sledges or pungs and carry the 
goods to Portland and Boston. It 
was easy, you see, bein’ so fur off, 
and next to no houses ’round there. 
But the smugglin’ was found out, 
being carried on ’round the line, and 
Government sent up some malishy 
men. There was a lot of fighting 
betwixt ’em and a good many men 
was killed, first and last, for they 
went armed to the teeth all the time, 
as the sayin’ is. Henry died of a 
wound he got, 

“About this time, Amos Bounce 
of Canaan, Vermont, used to git 
permits to take cattle into Canady. 
He owned a saw-mill there. But af- 
ter a while folks said he fetched in 
as many cattle as he took over, but 
sold ’em to the Britishers. So the 
custom house officers got old Lef- 
tenent Demmit to guard the line, so 
he couldn’t take over no more. Wall, 
Bounce, he come along with a yoke 
of cattle and _ persisted in goin’ 
over. Demmit, actin’ on_ orders, 
shot him down. They ’rested Dem- 
mit, the civil ’thorities did, and car- 
ried him to jail. But he got away 
and took to the woods and lived 
there all winter. The nex’ summer 
Bounce’s friends found him, in Au- 
gust it was, and they shot him 
through the back. Then they 
fetched him out of the woods and 
carried him to Guildhall in a two- 
horse wagon. Your pa’s folks must 
’a’ seen him go by. Folks said he 
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was cheated shameful on the way; 
anyway he was dreadfully jolted 
and throwed into the cart like a 
log. Miss Ellis, she told me with 
her own lips about it, and how they 
stopped to her house for water and 
how she mentioned she would carry 
some to Demmit, and how they 
wouldn’t let her. He died soon 
after he got to Guildhall. 

“Government took it up and sent 
a comp’ny of regular soldiers up 
that put a stop to smugglin’ of all 
sorts. Bounce’s son, Henry, was 
took up to be tried for treason, 
but, bein’ so young, never fetched 
to trial, But all this, you see, 
sorter set the Injun Stream folks to 
sword’s p’ints with the States and 
made ’em friendly to Canaday, and 
when the committee from the States 
and Canady tried to set the 
boundary line betwix’ ’em, why 
they couldn’t, or wouldn’t, agree. 
The settlers all ’sposed they was 
in New Hampshire, but the Cana- 
dians claimed all the land west of 
Injun Stream, and that was jest 
about half of Injun Stream Terri- 
tory, as it was called. 

“Canady built roads and laid out 
a township and seemed determined 
to have it, hit er miss. The 
Peterses and Bounces, and a lot 
more, wanted to go with Canady. 
There was two hundred and eighty- 
five people there and they had 
eight hundred and forty-seven acres 
of land under cultivation. They 
claimed their deeds under Philip, a 
chief of the St. Francis tribe of 
Injuns, and the survey that was 
made by Jeremiah Eames. You 
know the Eames that are descended 
from old Jeremiah. I told you 
folks about his seein’ Mis Eames, 
his wife, under the ellum tree when 
she come to him after she was killed 
by fallin’ down the — suller stairs. 
Wall, old Jeremiah Eames drawed 
up most of the old deeds of them, 
times, and it was him that made the 
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survey of the Canadian line, bein’ 
as how he was a great. surveyor, 
too. 

“Everything got dreadful onset- 
tled—some makin’ out they was in 
Canady and some contendin’ for the 
States. If a settler owed a debt 
and a sheriff tried to collect it, why 
he stood out and the neighbors 
took sides. Canady about this 
time sorter took charge and made 
some of the settlers do malishy 
duty. This was in 1831, when I 
was about five years old. But I 
rec’lec’ wall hearin’ folks that about 
it. 

“Them that was for the States 
got scat and applied for help, but 
before they got it a separate gov- 
ernment was talked of. The cus- 
tom house officers taxed ’em with 
dooties, and this set ’em all by the 
ears; so what did they do on July 
the ninth, in the year of our Lord 
1832, but set up a government of 
their own. I rec’lec’ mother’s 
tellin’me about it jest as plain as 
if it was yisterdy- She said how 
Miss Peters had ’em all there, and 
mother went up to help. She didn’t 
set down to the table, but her and 
Mis Peters heerd it talked over 
whilst they was waitin’ on the table. 
It was all planned then. They 
called the government “The United 
Inhabitants of Injun Stream,’ and 
it was to be in force till the boun- 
dery line was settled. They had an 
assembly and a council. Eph 
Peters was one of the council, and 
mother said she never should for- 
git the airs he put on, if she got to 
be a hundud. They had made up 
their minds, they said, to resist 
New Hampshire anyway. 

“We'll show ’em,’ ’Eph said, ‘we 
aint goin’ to be tred on.’ But land 
sakes alive! They didn’t know 
what they was a doin’. When the 
news got to Concord in a week or 
two, why the Governor and his 
Council said right off that sech 
doin’s wan’t to be allowed. So they 
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sent a letter to Sheriff White—Ana- 
bel White, you think so much of is 
his great granddaughter—and in 
that letter claim was laid to Injun 
Stream Territory in the name of 
the United States, and they said 
they should enforce the laws there. 

“There was great excitement all 
along the line, and to all the houses 
where lived the ones that wanted 
to go back to smugglin’. Mother 
said she heerd it all talked over lots 
of times, how if Injun Stream was 
nootral it would be the makin’ of 
them all, and Ephraim Peters went 
a horseback up an’ down the set- 
tlement tryin’ for to stir ’em up to 
resist. Eph’s wife went gaddin’ 
about the neighbors a-tryin’ to stir 
up the women folks, and the coun- 
cil met that night and voted to 
abide by their laws instid of the 
United States, and so it went on all 
winter. The United States must 
‘a’ ben turrible shiftless to ‘low it, 
but the snow was deep and the 
stages coundn’t run, so mebbe the 
Governor and Council didn’t really 
know how the Injun Stream folks 
was cuttin’ up. 

“Anyway, smugglin’ twas took 
up agin, that I know, for one day 
I peeked into a closet that happened 
to be unlocked—mother had sent me 
to borry some seleratus—and I see 
stacks and stacks of broadcloth 
and silks and velvets; and that very 
night Nickleson Bennett, the chore 
boy to the Peterses, was woke up 
in the night by strange sounds, so 
he told father. He got up and 
peeked out his winder and he see 
Peters and his wife jest as plain as 
day, and he said they was a handin’ 
out them goods to two men in a 
long pung sleigh. He told father 
he stood at the head of the ladder 
he clumb up by, and the end on’t 
almost teched Mis Peters, so you 
see they wan’t fur apart, and he 
couldn’t ben mistook. But they 
never spoke, none on ’em, not one 
word, leaswhile he stood there, so 
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he told father. Livin’ as the Pe- 
terses did, with one side in Canady 
and t’other in the States made 
smugglin’ dreadful easy. 

“One of the Peterses’ great 
friends was Justice Ellinwood of 
Hereford. He lived next house to 
the Peterses on the Canady side, 
and most folks ’spicioned he had a 
hand in the smugglin’ business. 
Justice Ellinwood was allowed to 
serve writs in the Territory, but the 
Coos county sheriff was forbid, 
and Ellinwood made speeches time 
and agin urgin’ the people to resist 
if he ever tried. So when the sher- 
iffs, there was three on’em, come to 
serve a writ on Ephraim Peters, 
why he swore he wouldn’t turn out no 
property to be ’tached, and so the 
sheriffs ’rested him and was takin’ 
him away when the Bounces come 
up and rescued him _ from their 
hands. It was right in the door 
yard; I see it all from our back 
door. Mis Peters happened to see 
me, so she sent me over to Ellin- 
wood’s to tell him about it, and he 
set right down and drawed up a 
warrent in the name of Great Brit- 
ian aginst the sheriffs. 

“Bein’ that Blanchard was the 
only one that lived to Injun Stream, 
the others comin’ from Canaan and 
Stewartown, jest Blanchard was 
‘rested by a force of about fifteen 
men and took to Canady for trial. 
But Mr. Haynes,  Blanchard’s 
neighbor, as soon as he was told, 
got on his hoss and started for 
Colebrook, notifyin’ the men folks 
all along the way that Blanchard 
was took by the Britishers. The 
men all armed, and in a little while 
three hundud men ’sembled at 
Canaan and they was sent out dif- 
ferent ways to find and rescue 
Blanchard. 

“Mis Peters was turrible excited, 
and she ast me to stay and run ar- 
rands for her. First she sent me 
over to Mis Haynes’ to borry some 
yeast, jest as if nothin’ had hap- 
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pened, and she told me to stay and 
find out what I could. Bein’ a 
child so, of course I didn’t know 
nothin’ about law and justice, and 
I liked to know things. Mis 
Haynes was second cousin to Mis 
Peters on the father’s side, and they 
neighbored considerable, though 
they wan’t no great friends, and the 
menfolks scerce ever spoke to each 
other when they could help it. I 
was glad to go, for I thought it a 
good chance, and I staid most all 
day. Mother said I might when I 
dodged in through the back way to 
ask her. I was there when Blanch- 
ard come back with Mr. Haynes. 
and I heard all about the rescue. 
“Blanchard was within a mild of 
Ellinwood’s house, where they was 
takin’ him, when they was met by 
eight men on horseback, all of ’em 
armed, that had come to find him. 
They ordered that Blanchard be 
give up, but no, they refused. They 
all talked and parleyed, telling them 
of the three hundud men up Canaan 
way, and finally they give up 
Blanchard. Not a blow was struck 
and not a shot fired. But a reward 
of five dollars was offered for the 
capture of Peters, bein’ as how he 
was an old offender, and two offi- 
cers, Aldrich and Hurlbert, started 
right off to find him, but as soon 
as they crossed the line, Ellinwood 
with a dozen men at his heels, met 
them and ordered them back off. his 
grounds. He ordered his men to 
’rest Aldrich and Hurlbert, but 
Hurlbert drawed a pistol and AI- 
drich advised Ellinwood not to go 
nigh Hurlburt for he might git shot. 
Then Ellinwood told one of his men 
to take Aldrich’s horse by- the bri- 
dle and he tried for to ’rest him, but 
Aldrich fit him off with his sword, 
and then Ellinwood and his men be- 
gun to throw stones. Two stones 
hit Hurlbert, and upon that he fired 
and hit one of the men. Up come 
thirty or forty men from Canaan, 
and Ellinwood got scat and run in- 
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to the woods, Aldrich after him. 
After they had quite a squirmish, 


they took Ellinwood and _ fetched 
him to Colebrook, but ina few 
hours they let him go. Edgar 


Aldrich is the son of the one that 
took Ellinwood. 

“Wall, Canady took it up, and 
so did the States, and there was 
great excitement all round. The 
Adjutant General, he ordered into 
service, to help the sheriff of Coos 
County, a captain, leftenant, one 
ensign, one sergeant, two musicians 
and forty-two privates for three 
months, if they was needed. I’ve 
seen the list many a time. I can 
name mor’n half on ’em now. The 
order was give at six o’clock to 
the colonel and at three o’clock 
next mornin’ twenty men had come, 


some on ’em  travelin’ nineteen 
miles afoot. This was in Novem- 
ber, 1835. I saw ’em march by and 


they looked grand, I tell ye. The 
officers had a sword and belt, with 
a plume on their caps. The uni- 
form was blue trimmed with red. 
Some of the men had on malishy 
suits, and the horses was dressed 
out as gay as the men. 

“There was some fightin’ and 
some was ’rested. Canady ’thori- 
ties threatened, and Governor 
Badger said he would order out 
more troops if they was needed; 
but after awhile the troubles sorter 
died out, some movin’ across the 
line into Canady and the rest 
thinkin’ it best to submit. The 
line house was shet up. Some of 
the settlers made claims that wan’t 
fixed up till 1840, when Webster 
settled with Great Britian. Less 
see, it was called the Webster-Ash- 
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burton Treaty, and in it the line 
was laid down as the States claimed. 
And now here I been knittin’ for 
the allies over there, and the French 
and Injuns and Britishers and Ca- 
nadians all fightin’ together. My 
land, how things do change, don’t 
they ?” 

“How can you remember so 
much?” asked one of the girls. 

“Why, I hain’t nothin’ to do but 
remember nowadays. I set and 
set, and things come back jest as 
clear as when they happened, a 
sight clearer than what happened 
last week. When you are children 
the things you see and hear make a 
great impression, and I was allers 
a great hand to ask questions, and 
father and mother wan’t seldom 
ever too much in a hurry to tell me. 
I’ll tell you sometime some stories 
that father used to tell us childun 
settin’ round the fireplace, mother 
spinning on the big wheel and 
father whittlin’ out axehelves or 
sugar taps or hoe handles. He was 
jest as busy evenin’s as mother 
was.” 

Mrs, Pilsbury finished her sock 
and tale together, both yarns prov- 
ing of long duration, saying with 
true authors’ egotism, “I call that 
story a good deal better than some 
you read nowadays, for it’s true. I 
wonder if Mandy don’t want me to 
help her with the ironin’. She is 
stepping considerable fine and 
makin’ some noise, so I guess I’d 
better go.” 

“You promised to tell us about 
an old-fashioned dance sometime.” 

“You mean a junket. Yes, [ll 
tell you about one we had when I 
was a girl at Square Doolittle’s.” 








MEMORIES 
By Katharine Sawin Oakes 


Meadow-set among the hills, 
Pine-screened from the river, 

Lulled at dusk by whippoorwills 

And the veeries’ silver thrills 
Of swinging song a-quiver,— 


Century-old, the farmhouse lifts 
Ripened planks and spaces; 

Smokes from ancient chimney rifts ;— 

Scorns the winter’s savage drifts ;— 
Summer’s sun outfaces. 


At one corner stands a shrub 
Lilac-sweet in Junetime, 

And the garden is a club 

Where the bumblebees all rub 
Shoulders in the noontime. 


Phlox is there and mignonette, 
Balsam, purple pansy, 

Larkspur, lilies, Bouncing Bet, 

Peonies and,—backward set,— 
Hollvhocks and tansy. 


Often, summer afternoons, 
By the damask roses, 
Grandma sews and hums old tunes, 
Sometimes knitting as she croons,— 
Grandpa reads and dozes. 


All within the house is neat,— 
Front hall to back entry,— 

Clean and cool and country-sweet, 

Shaded from the sun and heat,— 
Silence for a sentry. 


Spacious rooms, low-ceiled and dim, 
Painted floors, broad-boarded, 

Chairs and tables old and trim, 

Little woodstoves squatting grim,— 
’Gainst the winter hoarded. 


Landscaped walls their scenes repeat 
Up the slim-railed stairway 
To slant roofs where raindrops beat,— 
Summer evenings,—quick retreat 
To slumber’s pleasant fairway. 
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From the ell the steep back stairs 
Toward the kitchen stumble,— 

Fragrant from its morning cares, 

It leisurely for tea prepares 

. With the kettle’s grumble. 


In the milk room, pans are set, 
Shining cool and dimly ;— 

Ranged in creamy silhouette, 

Big and little crocks beset 
Shadowed shelves so primly. 


Just inside the woodshed door, 

The dinner bell hangs,—teeming 
With summons for an eager corps 
From mowing field or threshing floor 

To hearty dishes steaming. 


Where the barn casts ample shade, 
Leo lies a-panting, 
Resting from a far crusade, 
Heedless of the hens’ parade,— 
The swallow’s squeaky chanting. 


High within, sweet-smeling mows 
With clovered hay are drifted ;— 

The linter mute, until the cows, 

Herded home at evening, drowse 
Above milk streams down sifted. 


Mossy-rimmed, the old trough stands 
With icy water streaming,— 

Brown depths shot with silvery bands 

Of minnows caught by childish hands,— 
A-dart and thinly gleaming. 


Ah! that brook, that, alder-grown, 
Through the pasture wandered, 

Murmuring in undertone 
As it slipped o’er sand and stone, 
Wise thoughts, gayly pondered. 
* * * * 


They are distant many a day,— 
All these scenes and faces,— 
Time has swept them far away, 
Loze will cherish them alway 
In the heart’s high places. 








THE OLD DOVER LANDING 


By John B. Stevens. 


We shall be able to see ancient 
Dover as a whole, when Mr. Scales’ 
history is published. But writers 
of newspaper sandwiches, maga- 
zine tales, sketches and_ gropings, 
may still be expected to find some- 
thing new and interesting. 

The popular history of an old 
New England town has a large ele- 
ment of anecdote, plainness and 
coarseness it it. Stray waifs—straws 
in the intellectual atmosphere—not 
infrequently afford material for the 
most efficacious treatment. 

Always there will be occupation 
for the tradition hunter’s leisure 
hours and lighter moods. For 
years to come the Water Side and 
Tuttle Square are likely to yield 
traces of color and suggestion. 

The stories will not smell of the 
lamp. They are likely to address 
the sensibilities rather than the in- 
tellect of readers. One hundred 
years ago, neither the Landing nor 
Tuttle Square was a literary center. 
With few exceptions, the people did 
not apprehend books. From gen- 
eration to generation every son was 
a chip of the old block. They were 
plodders, and it was not difficult to 
manage them. Common opinion 
only nibbled at the rights of labor, 
leaving many things to the minister. 

The Old Landing has more hu- 
man interest than any other part of 
Dover. From the sea to the great 
north country, the best route was 
through the ancient town. For pur- 
pose of trade everything wanted in 
the lonely region was unloaded on 
the Landing wharves. The people 
of the riverside realized this ad- 
vantage. They built schooners and 
gondolas and established a line of 
communication throughout _ the 
state. 

The alternate bustle and languor 
of the Landing streets and stores 


and open places, the old-fashioned 
taverns and underground bars— 
cool in summer and aflame with 
comfort in winter, sailors from 
Boston and Portsmouth, all furnish 
material for the sketch-writer. And 
we may rest assured that the primi- 
tive yarns told before yawning fire- 
places, piled high with timber from 
dismantled ships, have not wholly 
passed into oblivion. However, 
it must be admitted, that much lies 
buried under new crusts and may 
never be discovered. 

Frony the town pump to where 
John Williams’ -store stood, Main 
street reeks with memories of the 
olden times. Even so far down as 
the closely packed lane, later known 
as Linton’s, the interest extends. 

Agent Williams, Superintendent 
Paul, Editor Bragg, Captain Rog- 
ers, Dr. Joseph H. Smith, John P. 
Hale, B. P. Shillaber and Charles 
Gordon Ames, with others of note, 
lived at different times in the 
neighborhood. Matters are differ- 
ent now. But all has not been said. 
It is far from easy to overstate the 
rudeness of the old days. But the 
buildings they set up must be al- 
lowed to redound to the honesty of 
the period. Grim and grimed to- 
day, an air of permanence still re- 
mains. 

The painter, Gookin, turned 
many a dollar down there. He 
sketched everybody; crumbling 
warehouses, boat shelters, schoon- 
ers, gondolas, the ripples, reflec- 
tions and gleams of the river. 
Thanks to his brush we know just 
how the leading inhabitants looked. 
But there was a finer mind at work. 
At the highest pitch of the local- 
ity’s activity, the peering eyes and 
listening ears of the boy Quint were 
busy. And to him we are indebted 
for what we really know about the 
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dateless head of Dover tide-water. 

A very old man, whose people 
lived close to this river long before 
our second war with Great Britain, 
gave us much information regard- 
ing the Landing. We have not 
been so fortunate as to Tuttle 
Square. But when the Tufts mem- 
orabilia becomes available, doubt- 
less some wonderful stories will 
come to light. The old man spoken 
of said the ancient people, up and 
down Main street, went to ex- 
tremes. They were either exces- 
sively well-to-do or extremely poor. 
There was no middle class, so no 
general sense of propriety existed. 
The butchers often  slaughtdred 
hogs on the Square. The auction- 
eer stood on the watering trough. 
Frequently a_battle-royal at fisti- 


cuffs delayed proper use of the 
street. And between whiles terriers 
killed rats, and there were cock- 


fights in the vicinity. 

But patience measurably brought 
about better conditions. Time 
takes hold of human nature as no 
man has yet. As years went on, 
and when their daughters found em- 
ployment in the mills, the people 
became more refined, dressed their 
meat at proper places, and conduct- 
ed their pugilistic combats on the 
wharves. And now the raw hand 
of improvement is spreading its 
rule over all the locality. This will 
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cost something. The point of 
many an old story will be blunted. 
The prosy cotton mills are helping 
out the spoliation. The whirl of a 
spindle cramps the antiquary’s 
hand. 

The demon rum has been exer- 
cised without bill or book. This is 
not all. The old buildings must go. 
Though strong enough to sustain 
themselves for a thousand years to 
come, within another generation 
very few will be in existence. The 
original inhabitants died out, and 
one at a time three nationalities 
have come in. There is some dan- 
ger of tameness and dulness, but 
the language of the ballfield and 
fistic arena may offer restraint. 

At any rate the Landing is a no- 
table melting pot. Moreover, the 
impression is gaining, that some 
day we shall be proud of the ancient 
Landing. There Dover’s battle for 
better living began. There it 
started on a plane low enough for 
us to see the stages of advance- 
ment. Landing hearts were easily 
exalted. They instinctively throb-- 
bed and burned in hours of national 
danger. Their tough thews and 
sinews filled uniforms in every 
great struggle. The wine of their 
lives has been spilt on all of our 
tented fields. And the sea has had 
no braver sailors. All this it may 
be well to remember. 





IN THE GARDEN 
By Alice Letgh 


Strange comfort I have drawn from these: 
Gypsy colors on swaying trees ; 

The fall of crisped leaves on the grass, 
The touch of tendrils as I pass; 

The scattered flame of asters, tall 

Against a somber graying wall; 

The way of wind with roses— 

Swiftly their wonder about me closes, 

As if a sudden, deep belief 

Had laid cool fingers on my grief. 








OUTDOOR SPORTS IN COLONIAL TIMES 


By Samuel Copp Worthen 


[Mr. Worthen, of New Hampshire fam- 
ily connections, is a resident of New Jer- 
sey and practises law in New York City. 
He kindly allows us the use of this paper, 
which was prepared for a meeting of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, of which 
he is the geneaologist in his home state.] 

A devotee of our woods and 
streams has remarked that many as- 
tonishing cures have been made by 
“that most effective of surgical in- 
struments, the gun”; and that the 
fishing-pole has cheated death of 
more victims than the apothecary’s 
pestle and pill-box. Though ex- 
aggerated, this statement contains 
a germ of truth. Outdoor sports 
strengthen the muscles, soothe the 
nerves, accelerate the circulation of 
the blood and produce a subtle im- 
pression upon mind and character. 
They have always been justly re- 
garded as an important factor in the 
development of national virility. 
Hence a brief glance at the favorite 
sports of the colonists prior to the 
struggle for independence may not 
be without interest, 

A pessimistic Englishman, writ- 
ing soon after the war, reported that 
there was plenty of shooting in the 
United States, but little that could 
be called hunting. There were (he 
said) no greyhounds, no hares with 
the manners and habits of the home- 
grown product, and scarcely a pack 
of hounds in America! He com- 
plained that hunters did not follow 
deer but shot them from ambush 
like Indians. He evidently thought 
all was wrong which did not con- 
form exactly to the rules prescribed 
in the tight little Isle of Britain. 
The colonists for the most part pre- 
ferred to abandon stereotyped tradi- 
tions and to act in a manner suit- 
ed to the new conditions by which 
they were surrounded. 

Deer were hunted in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes the hunters post- 
ed themselves on knolls or other 


commanding positions and waited 
for the deer to pass within shooting 
distance of their “stations,” after 
they had been driven from cover by 
men and dogs. Others sought their 
haunts by the shores of lakes and 
rivers; or in Indian fashion attract- 
ed thent by moving to and fro in 
the tall grass, alternately imitating 
the cry of the male and raising into 
view the head and horns of a full- 
grown buck. This sport was not 
devoid of danger, for deer will fight 
desperately when ,wounded or at 
bay, leaping up and striking with 
their sharp-edged hoofs. The num- 
bers killed will be indicated by the 
fact that in 1764 over 25,000 deer 
skins were shipped from New York 
and Philadelphia. 


The critic above quoted might 
have felt more at home if he had wit- 
nessed a fox hunt in Virginia. This 
was a favorite sport from Maryland 
southward, but little practiced else- 
where. Gay parties rode to the 
hounds over hill and dale, through 
swamp and thicket, in the approved 
English fashion, all striving to be 
in at the death of their cunning and 
resourceful, if not very ferocious, 
prey. No doubt Washington fre- 
quently took part in this invigorat- 
ing pastime. Other typical sports 
in the south were cock-fighting and 
horse-racing. The races were re- 
garded as the great events of the 
year. Planters came in from all 
parts of the country to enter their 
horses in the “quarter-races” or to 
contest for a purse in three-mile 
heats. Shops were closed and 
streets deserted, and for hours the 
roads leading to the race-course 
were choked with horses, vehicles 
and pedestrians. Then as in later 
days, however, gatherings for the 
enjoyment of this fine sport were 
too often marred by an excessive 
manifestation of the gambling 
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spirit,” and by drunkenness and 
fighting among the lower elements 
ot the population. 

In the North hunting and _ fish- 
ing, target shooting, snowshoeing 
and field sports, such as running 
and jumping, were popular diver- 
sions. It is not easy to draw a 
dividing line between sports and 
useful activities, as the two were 
often combined. For example, a 
“raising,” when the whole country- 
side turned out to help a neighbor 
put up a house or barn, was made a 
highly festive occasion. Joy }was 
added to the proceedings by copious 
drafts of cider or New England 
rum. Shouts of mirth arose as the 
canteen was passed from mouth to 
mouth, and when the building was 
completed one of the party would 
dedicate or christen it by climbing 
to the top, repeating some rude 
couplet and breaking a bottle or at- 
taching a branch of a tree to the 
gable. 

Trips through the frozen wilder- 
ness on snowshoes were not always 
made purely for sport, though con- 
stituting the best of outdoor exer- 
cise. The snowshoe men of early 
days were the main defense of the 
settlements against marauding sav- 


ages. On snowshoes the _back- 
woodsmen of the north _ sallied 
forth to track the lordly moose 


to his lair and engage him in single 
combat. Thus equipped they push- 
ed across the icy wastes with trap 
and gun in quest of the fur-bearing 
animals. 

Sometimes expeditions were di- 
rected against wolves and bears, 
and were almost as much in the na- 
ture of defensive warfare as sport. 
Wolves came down in famished 
packs from Canada, killing sheep 
and pigs and other domestic ani- 
mals and rendering it unsafe for 
children to go to school unattended. 
Bears were also regarded as trouble- 
some enemies, and bounties were 
paid for their destruction. 

The best time to hunt bears was 
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in the early part of the winter, after 
the snow had come, but while they 
could still find nuts for food and had 
not yet sought their dens for the 
the remainder of the cold season. 
Dogs were trained to track them 
down, snap at their heels and dodge 
back in time to avoid their teeth 
and claws. Thus they were held 
until the hunters came up. Some- 
times a bear would take refuge in a 
tree. When besieged there he 
would not try to escape by sliding 
down the trunk, but would roll up, 
precipitate himself suddenly from 
some high branch to the ground and 
trundle away like a hoop into the 
woods. If cornered or wounded 
these animals would fight savagely 
and were capable of making things 
lively for their human as well as 
their canine opponents. 

The men and boys of our North- 
ern climes also delighted in such 
minor sports as angling for trout 
and pickerel; spearing “suckers” as 
they swarmed up the brooks and 
streams in the springtime, or the 
flashing salmon as they strove to 
leap obstructing water-falls; and 
thoroughly enjoyed creeping 
through rain and freezing cold in 
quest of the much prized canvas- 
back. 

A volume would be required to 
do justice to my subject. This very 
incomplete account may, however, 
convey some idea of the part played 
by open-air sports in moulding the 
minds and bodies of our colonial 
ancestors. Much stress has been 
laid upon the lessons which they 
learned during their long conflicts 
with the French and Indians and 
the discipline which they derived 
from the hardships and privations 
incident to frontier life but out- 
door sports, such as those above 
described, no doubt aided materially 
in building up a race of strong, re- 
sourceful men fit to cope with the 


trained armies of Britain on the 
field of battle. 








A BROOK IN THE WOODS 


(Late Afternoon in Autumn) 
By Charles Wharton Stork 


Smoothly, swiftly the brook swirls by, 

And through the tree-tops the paling sky 
Wistfully smiles and watches it go,— 
Wonders why it must always flow: 

Joy lies in seeing, and joy in loving; 

Joy is in being, not in moving,— 

So broods the sky. The stout old trees 
Wonder too as they stand at ease, 

Stare at the shadowy surface black 

That goes and goes and never comes back, 
Or in some pool where the light falls through 
See themselves and the filmy blue 

Of the sky. ‘Whirl on!” the trees then scoff, 
“You can’t even whirl our image off.” 

But bluff and staunch as the great trees stand, 
They drop through many a listless hand, 
Bit by bit and fold upon fold, 

Their raiment of crimson and cloth- of-gold. 
And this is the song that the brook bears deep 
In its liquid heart, while it seems asleep: 


I can not tell why I have to run, 

When the pausing-time of the year has begun, 
When the: winds are drowsing and birds are few, 
When all is strange, but nothing new, 

When Death is more tender than ever Life was; 
And yet I may never take breath, because— 
Because, because—shall I never know why, 

When Nature’s footsteps are lingering, I 

Must hurry, must hurry, and never be still? 

The little fish in my depths are chill; 

They go to hide in the good brown mud, 

And my water-plants droop with the sinking flood 
Of the vital warmth from the world and me. 
But I do not pause, though more stealthily 

I seem to go; I am hushed to hear 

The last half-sigh of the failing year. 











BATH--A TOWN THAT WAS 


By Kate J. Kimball 


“Bath? Where is Bath?” The 
question was asked a few years ago, 
by the head of a New Hampshire 


school for boys—a_ school of na- 
tional fame. 
Bath is in Grafton county for- 


ty-one miles from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, eighty-two from Concord, 
thirty from Mount Washington, 
and one hundred fifty from Boston. 
(These are not the numbers used by 
conductors that take up mileage 
on the trains of the Boston and 
Maine.) 

The town is pleasantly located 
in the valley of the Connecticut. 
The Ammonoosuc River enters its 
borders near the northeast corner; 
and, after pursuing a circuitous 
course and receiving the waters of 
the Wild Ammonoosuc four miles 
from its mouth, flows into the Con- 
necticut at the southwest angle of 
the town. Near the confluence of 
these rivers Mount Gardner rises 
with a bold ascent, and extends in 
a northeasterly direction, nearly 
parallel with the Connecticut River, 
the whole length of the town. 

Bath was first surveyed in 1760 
by marking its corners and desig- 
nating it as Number 10. In 176l a 
charter was granted to sixty-two 
men. One of the provisions of the 
charter was that every grantee 
should plant and cultivate within 
the term of five years, five acres for 
every fifty acres of his grant. This 
provision not having been complied 
with, the original charter was for- 
feited, and a second one granted in 
1769. This priceless document is 
said to be still in existence. 

The first Town Meeting was held 
in 1784. In 1785 delegates from 
twelve towns met at the house of 
William Eastman in Bath and 
chose Major John Young as a mem- 
ber of the General Court to be con- 
vened at Portsmouth, Meshech 


Weare, then being president, as the 
executive head of the state was 
styled under the Constitution of 
1784. This William Eastman was 
the son of Hannah Eastman who 
was taken captive by Indians at the 
same time Hannah Dustin was 
captured. Mrs. Eastman was taken 
to Canada, where her husband found 
her after a search of three years. 
The Indians rarely killed white 
women on account of their superior- 
ity to squaws in the noble art of 
cooking. 

In 1793, three towns, Bath, Lis- 
bon and Lincoln, united in choos- 
ing a Representative, and these 
three towns continued to form one 
Representative District until 1800 
when Bath alone sent a Representa- 
tive. 

Champlain, the noted French ex- 
plorer, is said to have been the first 
white man to set foot upon the soil 
of what is now New Hampshire. 
This occurred in July, 1605, but the 
first settlement was not made until 
1623. The North Country, or Cohos, 
as this part of the state was 
called in early times, was settled 
late on account of fear of depreda- 
tions by the French and Indians, 
coming down from Canada, Daniel 
Webster once said in a_ public 
speech, “My elder brothers and sis- 
ters were born in a log cabin, reared 
among the snow drifts of New 
Hampshire at so early a period 
(1761) that when the smoke first 
rose from its rude chimney and 
curled over the frozen hills, there 
was no similar evidence of a white 
man’s habitation between it and the 
settlements on the rivers of Can- 
ada.” 

The first settler in Bath was An- 
drew Gardner who came in 1765, 
and for him Mount Gardner was 
named. At one time there were no 
less than nine families living on the 
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mountain. The first settler in the 
village was Jaaziel Harriman. He 
was the first man that brought his 
family with him. The Harrimans 
were the first settlers that came to 
the North Country by the way of 
Salisbury, where the Websters 
lived. The pioneers employed an 
old hunter to guide them through 
the wilderness, and they were four 
days performing the journey from 
Concord. 
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The first vegetables raised in 
town were planted by Mercy Har- 
riman, then nine years of age, who 
carried the soil in her apron to the 
top of the rock, and there made her 
garden. Wolves, bear, deer and 
moose were prevalent in considera- 
ble numbers, and the spot for the 
garden was chosen on account of its 
elevation in preference to the fer- 
tile land near the brook, later called 
Payson Brook which flows through 
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A pitch of 500 acres was voted 
in 1767 to Harriman, and he owned 
all the land on which the village 
now stands. The abstract of title 
to all village property goes back to 
him, and the falls were long known 
as Harriman Falls. The first birth 
in town was that of his daughter, 
Mary; and the first death, that of 
his little son, two years of age, by 
accident. This little fellow was 
the first person buried in the village 
cemetery. The Harrimans camp- 
ed near the two rivers; and there 
were four wigwams, occupied by 
red people, between their cabin 
and the Wild Ammonoosuc. 


the meadow. Mercy later married 
a man by the name of Carr, and 
died at Corinth, Vermont in 1847 
at the age of eighty-nine. Eighty- 
nine! Another link in the chain 
of evidence that gardening is con- 
ducive to longevity. 

The Harrimans lived in Bath but 
two years, when they removed to 
Chester, New Hampshire. The re- 
moval was due to Mrs. Harriman’s 
dread of Indians. She was a brave 
woman; but when, in the absence of 
her husband who had gone to pro- 
cure provisions, four savages, deco- 
rated with paint, invaded the pri- 
vacy of her bedroom where she was 
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sleeping’ with her young children; 
and when she was obliged to rise 
from her couch at night to hurl 
torches of blazing pine knots among 
the wolves to drive them from her 
cabin, she decided that she pre- 
ferred to live where there were 
more. white people. 

Mercy was as courageous as her 
mother. Seeing some Indians ap- 
proaching, both parents being ab- 
sent, she hastened the younger 
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Bath has not always been the 
quiet little hamlet it now is. In its 
period of greatest prosperity, from 
1820 to 1850, it was the most im- 
portant town in the North Country. 
Its prosperity was due to its fertile 
soil (it being one of the best agri- 
cultural towns in the state), its 
water power, central location, the 
integrity and energy of its inhabi- 
tants, and the large proportion of 
wealthy men. In 1830 its popula- 
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children into a kind of closet that 
was partitioned off by a blanket in 
one corner of the room, hid one of 
them in a barrel of feathers, another 
under a washtub, and herself re- 
tired under the bed with the baby— 
feeing itsugar and water to keep 
it quiet. The Indians came in, 
looked around; and, perceiving no 
one, took some tallow, and went 
off. Mrs. Harriman sometimes 
helped her husband in securing pro- 
visions. A young moose, swim- 
ming across the river, no sooner 
reached the shore than she seized 
it; cut its throat with a knife, and 
added meat to her larder. 


tion’ was 1,626, nearly three times 
what it is now. In 1844 there were 
380 names on the check list—not 
including women! 

The first appropriation for a 
public school was in 1786, when it 
was voted to raise sixty bushels 
of wheat for the support of a teach- 
er. In 1830 there were in all the 
public schools of the town 531 pu- 
p:ls. There are now 163. 

For many years an academy was 
in a flourishing condition, which, in 
1852, gave employment to nine in- 
structors, and numbered one hun- 
dred students. 

The three villages of the town— 
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the Upper, the Lower, and Swift- 
water—were centers of trade and 
business for miles around. Nor 
was activity wanting in other parts 
of the town. There were ten saw- 
mills, a brick yard, many starch 
factories, clothing, grist and clap- 
board mills; nail, whetstone, wool- 
en and bedstead factories; Jand— 


mirabile dictu—two whiskey dis- 
tilleries. 

Money was not in early times 
plentiful. It was difficult for a small 


farmer to get hold of enough coin to 
pay his “rates’—the word he used 
for taxes. A system of barter was 
employed in ordinary business. It is 
related that a man once took an egg 
to a store to exchange for a darning 
needle for his good wife. As was 
customary at that time when a trade 
had been consummated, the customer 
was invited by the merchant to take 
a drink. The usual three fingers of 
whiskey were poured into a glass, 
but the customer did not immediate- 
ly drink it. He finally said, “I 
usually take an egg in my whiskey.” 
Whereupon the merchant gave him 
the identical egg he had brought to 
pay for the darning needle. jWhen 
broken, -it transpired that the egg held 
two yolks. Whereupon the customer 
said, “I think I ought to have two 
darning needles.” Yankee  acquisi- 
tiveness ! 

When the Revolutionary War 
broke out not less than forty-six 
men of the not yet organized town- 
ship enlisted, while the whole pop- 
ulation was less than seventy fami- 
lies. In the military history of the 
town, the family of Bedel is most 
conspicuous, no less than eight of 
that name having entered the Revo- 
lutionary War; and three—father, 
son and grandson—were generals in 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, and the Civil War, respective- 
ly; and they were all men of extra- 
ordinary fidelity and _ bravery. 
Timothy, the eldest, raised four 
regiments for the Revolutionary 
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War, two of which he commanded 
and led to Canada; his son, Moody, 
accompanied his father in both ex- 
peditions to Canada, and later dis- 
tinguished himself in the brilliant 
sortie at Fort Erie in the War of 
1812; and the grandson, John, when 
a young man of twenty-five enlisted 
in the Mexican War. The last 
command of his mother to him as 
he bade her farewell was “not to re- 
turn home shot in the back.” John 
also served valiantly in the Civil 
War, anda bronze monument in 
the cemetery to his memory bears 
the inscription: “Erected by his 
surviving comrades of the 3rd N. 
H. Volunteers for his sterling in- 
tegrity, undaunted courage, and 
heroic devotion to his country.” 
Bath furnished her quota for the 
Mexican War; more than her quota 
for the War between the States; 
and, though greatly depleted in 
population, a round dozen for the 
World War, who fought bravely 
on land and sea, some of whom 
enlisted, and one of whom fell in 
battle. 

In early years Bath always had 
one or two good hotels; and the 
large brick hotel, built and owned 
by the Carletons, was long known 
as the best between Boston and 
Canada. In the hall connected with 
this hotel, were held long ago many 
refined dances, for which the mu- 
sicians came from Boston in horse- 
drawn stage coaches, the journey 
occupying three days, and _ the 
price of a ticket to a dance was 
five dollars! 

Less than three weeks after Bath 
was organized the town voted that 
four bushels of wheat a day be al- 
lewed a clergyman for his services. 
The first building for religious ser- 
vices was a_ shanty-like affair, 
which later burned down. The first 
meeting house was erected at West 
Bath, and completed in 1805. The 
site is now marked by a cairn of 
stones. The first sermon was 
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preached in this church by Rev. 
erend David Sutherland. Mr. Suther- 
land ministered to the church and 
people thirty-eight years, and resid- 
ed here until his death in 1855. 
Father Sutherland, as he was 
endearingly called, was a remark- 
able man. Though living in Puri- 
tan times, religion as exemplified 
by him, was never sad. He was a 
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State Legislature; before a small 
collection of rural people on a hill- 
side; or in Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia churches, where he 
sometimes preached, and to one of 
which he was earnestly entreated 
to minister permanently. He once 
preached before an audience of ten 
thousand people assembled to wit- 
ness a hanging. 

















GENERAL JOHN BEDEL 


man of winning personality. He 
had a_ kind heart and the charity 
that thinketh no evil. The promi- 
nent traits of his character were 
humility, benevolence and sym- 
pathy. His sermons, though ex- 
temporaneous, were adapted to an 
audience which greatly varied. He 
acquitted himself equally well be- 
fore his own church people; before 
the General Association; before the 


In New Hampshire imprison- 
ment for debt was not abolished 
until 1841. In 1805 Russell Free- 
man who had been a Councilor in 
the state and speaker of the House 
of Representatives, was  impris- 
in the Haverhill jail for debt. Two 
other men were confined in the 
same room for the same cause. 
Josiah Burnham, one of the debtors, 
a quarrelsome and brutal fellow, 
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enraged at the complaints made of 
his ravenous appetite and ungov- 
ernable passions, fell upon Mr. 
Freeman and his companion and 
murdered them both. He was tried, 
and hanged for the crime the follow- 
ing year. It was upon this occasion 
that Mr. Sutherland’s services were 
sought. 

At the time of Mr. Sutherland’s 
ministry in Bath, the support of 
the church was part of the business 
of the town. Of the salary voted 
him in Town Meeting he never re- 
ceived more than three-fourths of 
the stipulated sum, as he declined 
to take anything from those who 
favored other denominations than 
the Congregational, and from those 
who were unwilling or unable to 
pay. Indeed if it came to his ears 
that any had paid grudgingly, he 
actually returned to them the sums 
they had paid. If it had not been 
for a small property brought to him 
by his wife, he declared he would 
have been reduced to absolute pov- 
erty. Yet when he had ministered 
in the town twenty years, he went 
into Town Meeting and asked to 
have his salary reduced, giving as 
his reason that as produce had fall- 
en in value, it might not be conven- 
ient for many to pay the sums as- 
sessed upon them. 

From 1833 to 1843 there were in 
Bath four churches, and all were 
well filled on Sundays. Christmas 
was ignored asarelic of Popery, but 
on Fast Days and Thanksgivings 
every human being went to church. 
This deep interest in religion had 
not wholly passed in my own child- 
hood. It seems to me now that the 
atmosphere at that time was com- 


posed of three elements—religion, 


education, and oxygen with an im- 
mense difference in stress—ponder- 
ously on the first; a little less on the 
second; and none at all on the third, 
which was furnished by nature, and 
to which no thought was given. 
The highest civil office held by an 
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inhabitant of Bath was that of Mem- 
ber of Congress, two men having 
served in the House of Representa- 
tives—Mr. James H. Johnson ,two 
terms, and Mr. Harry Hibbard, 
three terms. Mr. Hibbard was a 
lawyer prominent in his profession, 
and an intimate friend of Franklin 
Pierce. Upon the accession of 
Pierce to the Presidency, Mr. Hib- 
bard was tendered several positions, 
including a seat on the Supreme 
Bench of the State—all of which he 
refused on account of ill health. 

I well remember the visit paid to 
Mr. Hibbard by the ex-President. 
The great man attended church and 
bowed his head in prayer. A Puri- 
tan stands upright when he prays. 
Few, if any, in the little church had 
ever seen a head bowed, and the 
matter was discussed. Some were 
of the opinion that reverence held 
no part in the inclination, and that 
the visitor was simply overcome by 
a slight faintness from which he 
soon recovered. 

The highest judicial office ever 
held by.an inhabitant of Bath was 
that of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State—an honor con- 
ferred upon Andrew Salter Woods, 
the first native of Bath to practice 
law . 

The first physician came to Bath 
in 1790—Doctor Isaac Moore. Many 
others practised in the town for 
longer or shorter periods. Though 
all were successful, the most belov- 
ed and those who remained longest 
were Doctor John French, who came 
from Landaff in 1822; and William 
Child, a native of the town who 
died in 1918, aged eighty-four. Doc- 
tor Child served as surgeon in the 
Civil War, and witnessed the assas- 
ination of President Lincoln. Bath 
for many years was noted for the 
ability and number of its lawyers, 
at one time no less than thirteen 
dwelling within its limits. 

The most prominent family in 
the village was that of Moses Paul 











BATH—A TOWN THAT WAS 


Payson. He came in 1798 and soon 
acquired a large and successful prac- 
tice. Mr. Payson’ was polished, 
graceful, easy yet dignified in man- 
ner, a perfect presiding officer. He 
took great interest in town affairs 
and filled many offices—both low 
and high. His means were ample 
and he built first a large frame 
house for his dwelling, and later in 
1810 the spacious brick house still 
known as the Payson Place. He 
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ous Judge Livermore of Holderness. 
Arthur came to Bath about 1&0, 
lived in the town seventeen years, 
and afterward went to Ireland as 
consul. After the Livermores left 
the house was rented in sections to 
various people, and in the sixties it 
was bought by D. K. Jackman who 
occupied it as his home until his 
death in 1877. Mr. Jackman  ad- 
ded greatly to the comfort and 
beauty of the house by putting in 





THe Payson PLACE 


was a Classical scholar, and familiar 
with the buildings of antiquity. He 
knew the Parthenon, every line in 
which, by actual measurement, is a 
curve. The expression of his taste 
is seen in the beautiful arched doors 
and central windows, the curves in 
the facade, the stairway, and inter- 
ior partitions. Mrs. Payson was a 
woman of great personal beauty, 
charming in manner, and a gracious 
hostess. Of their five children only 
one reached middle life, and no lin- 
eal descendants are now living, 
After the Paysons the next owner 
and occupant of the house was 
Arthur Livermore, son of the fam- 


modern appliances, and building a 
porch around it. For nearly forty 
years after his family left it, the 
house was unoccupied. It has now 
been restored, and is used as a hotel, 

Other interesting old buildings in 
Bath are the Brick Store, symmet- 
rical in construction and formerly 
lighted by large windows, each con- 
taining sixty-four small square 
panes of glass, and the brick houses 
at The Upper Village in the English 
style of archecture. Two families 
prominent at The Upper Village for 
many years were the Hutchins and 
Goodall families. Of the (former, 
Arthur Hutchins was conspicuous 
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in ability and character, beloved of 
all who knew him, and, when the 
news came that he had fallen in the 
3attle of the Wilderness, a young 
man with life all before him, it 
seemed as if the whole town went 
into mourning. Of the Goodall 
family, a son Francis Henry, re- 
ceived the rare Congressional medal 
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in whom all had unbounded confi- 
dence. Many had placed their en- 
tire accumulations in his hands, as 
Savings Banks had not been estab- 
lished. Thousands of dollars were 
thus lost directly, and thousands more 
indirectly, by diverting trade to other 
towns. Another cause of the de- 
terioration of the town was the de- 

















ARTHUR 


of Honor for his bravery in carry- 
ing under fire from the field of bat- 
tle at Fredericksburg, to a place of 
safety, a wounded comrade.* 

Bath has been visited by many 
serious floods and fires, but the de- 
cadence of the town was due in 
great part to the financial failure of 
a business man in the village 

*Mr. Goodall’s career is described in 


the Granite Monthly for November, 
1912. 


HUTCHINS 


population of the farms. The build- 
ing of the railways made the fertile 
prairie land of the interior of our 
country easy of access, and family 
after family left their homes in 
Bath never to return. More than 
half a century ago, a party was held 
in Grinnell, Iowa, to which all the 
people that had once lived in Bath 
were invited. Over sixty individ- 
uals were present. 

That business in Bath will ever 











MONADNOCK 


revive is not to be expected. But 
the beautiful sites for cottages on 
all the roads leading out from the 
village, the lovely views, the springs 
of pure water on almost every hill- 
side, the easy accessibility of all 
points of interest in the White 
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Mountains, and the hospitality of 
the inhabitants, lead to a not un- 
reasonable expectation that the 
township in the near future will be 
the summer home of many people 
of moderate means. 





MONADNOCK 
By J. L. McLane, Jr. 


(Charles MacVeagh Jr. was lost in a snow-storm on the 
slopes of the Mountain, February Fourteenth, 1920.) 


Oh brooding presence of unchanging rest, 
Broad-shouldered Titan of primordial age, 
With thrushes singing at your leafy breast 
And hills and hamlets clustered at your knees— 
Slow-sloping summit cloaked about with trees, 
What portion have you in Time’s heritage? 
What fetters bind your giant limbs of stone, 
Sinister Shadow, that you brood alone, 

All unattended in your lonely state— 

Sentinel of a realm inviolate? 

Was it because he loved you that you drew 


His spirit to you? 


Was it jealous pride 


Of his fleet-footed beauty as he grew 

Sweeter and stronger, that you called him hence, 
Wounding our hearts with wonder when he died 
In your unyielding snows dumb innocence? 

I cannot think that it was otherwise 


Than that you knew he loved you! 


Did you know 


That he was wearied of life’s gilded lies— 

Earth’s promises that cheat us as the dew 

Gathered from cobwebs by the hands of Day? 
Surely for this you called his heart away 

Up to the slopes he loved, the heights he knew 

Could bring him healing!— For his hurt heart found 
In that last silence, that white hush of snow, 


A way to further, finer life 


reutshan Profound, 


Dark to my searching eyes your shadows grow: 

An ultimate enigma that will stay 

Sure with his love, until Death calls away 

A heart less noble and a soul less clear 

Into those starry, pathless realms he entered without fear. 











SNOW 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


[Mr. Holmes, a Massachusetts man of 
New Hampshire ancestry, is a long-time 
contributor whose reading has led him 
into unusual by-ways whence he has 
extracted much of the curious interest 
which this paper reflects. His allusion 
to the great storm of 1717 reminds us 
that it suggested to Cotton Mather the 
thought of the thaw which must follow. 
There resulted a lecture on the text, “He 
sendeth forth His Word, and melteth 
them.” Mather noted a heavy snowfall 
on February 24 as well as on the earlier 
date. Even as late as March 7, Mather 
entered in his diary that business still 


had “an uncommon Stop’ upon it.” 
Editor. ]} 
A large part of the 1,700,000,000 


people dwelling upon this little planet, 
which we call Earth, have never seen 
any snow; but a large part of the 
citizens dwelling in the United States 
have beheld snow, more or less of it. 
Indeed, winter’s white mantle covers 
only about one-third of the 58,000,- 
000 square miles of our world’s land 
surface, varying greatly, of course, 
according to the seasons. In conti- 
nental United States, snow sometimes 
falls in regions where it is unexpect- 
ed, and the amount of snow-fall is 
different from year to year. Re- 
cently nature has been most prolific 
in snow storms, but we should re- 
member that there is a record of a 
snow-fall during February 19 to 24, 
1717, which had a depth of five to 
six feet. 

Within the United States, the aver- 
age annual fall of snow varies from 
ten to thirty feet in the West, and 
from eight feet in the East to no snow 
in the farthest South. However, 
even in tropical regions snow may 
exist upon high mountains; for ex- 
ample, not far from the equator, there 
is perpetual snow at a height of about 
18,000 feet (about three, and four 
tenth miles). In the Himalaya 
Mountains this snow-line approxi- 


mates, on the north side, 20,000 feet, 
whereas in the Rocky Mountains it 
appriximates 11,000 feet. 


In Iceland, 


near the Arctic Circle, the mountains 
are covered with perpetual snow at a 
height of about 3,000 feet, while, 
further north, the snow-line starts at 
about sea-level. In the northern 
hemisphere, snow has been seen to 
fall as far south as Canton, China 
(latitude 23°), whereas, in the south- 
ern hemisphere, it has fallen as far 
north as Sydney, Australia (latitude 
34°). 

As we well know, a cubic foot of 
snow will not yield, when melted, a 
cubic foot of water. Water, when 
frozen, expands in volume; for ex- 
ample, an iceberg is larger than an 
equal amount of water. Snow 
owing to the lightness of its stuc- 
ture, contains much less water than is 
contained by an equal amount of ice. 
As an illustration, seven or eight 
inches of very wet snow are equal to 
about an inch of rain, but it would 
require two or three feet of very dry 
snow to equal an inch of rain-fall. 
However, the average snow storm 
consists of about one-tenth water. 
That is to say,“a snowfall of two feet 
is equal to a rainfall of about two and 
four-tenths inches. In other words, 
under usual conditions, a snow fall of 
two feet over the whole of continen- 
tal United States, excluding Alaska 
and including southern regions where 
such a snow-fall is impossible, or an 
area of about three million square 
miles, would approximate a snow vol- 
ume of 169 trillion cubic feet. That 
is, a snowfall of two feet would be 
equal to a cubical block ten miles in 
each dimension. If this huge cubic- 
al block could be placed beside Mt. 
Everest, the highest mountain in the 
world, it would loom more than four 
miles above Mt. Everest’s summit. 

Respecting the extraordinary snow 
storm of 1717, to which reference 
has already been made, the Boston 
News Letter (February 25th) pub- 
lished the following: “Besides sever- 











SNOW 


al snows we had a great one on Mon- 
day the 18th current and on Wednes- 
day the 20th it began to snow about 
noon and continued snowing till Fri- 
day the 22d, so that the snow lies in 
some parts of the streets about six 
foot high.” With regard to this 
storm the Rev. John Cotton wrote to 
his father (February 27), “I went 
to Boston, & by reason of the late 
great & very deep snow I was detain- 
ed there till yesterday. I got with 
diffculty to the ferry on Friday, but 
couldn’t get over: went back to Mr. 
Belcher’s where I lodged. Tried 
again the next day. Many of us 
went over the ferry, & held a council 
at Charlestown, & having heard of 
the great difficulty of a butcher, who 
was foundered, dug out, &c., we were 
quite discoraged: went back & lodg- 
ed with abundance of heartiness at 
Mr. Belcher’s. Mr. White & I trudg- 
ed thro’ up to the South, where I 
knew Mr. Colman was to preach in 
the forenoon, when he designed to 
give the separate character of Mr. 
Pemberton (who died February 
13th). I ordered my horse over the 
ferry to Boston yesterday, designing 
to try Roxbury way—but was so 
discoraged by gentlemen in town, 
especially by the Governor, with 
whom I dined, that I was going to 
put up my _ horse and tarry till 
Thursday, and as I was going to do 
it I met Capt. Prentice, Stowell, &c., 
come down on purpose to break the 
way & conduct me home—which they 
kindly did and safely, last night.” 
This snowfall of six feet was in- 
deed extraordinary, but it should be 
compared with the depth of snow 
that overtook Mr. and Mrs. Donner, 
who endeavored to reach California, 
in 1846. They had journeyed as far 
as the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
when a heavy snow storm descended 
upon them. Their fate is thus des- 
cribed by an old-time guide-book, 
Créfutt’s Trans-continental Tour- 
ist: “During the night, the threaten- 
ed storm burst over them in all its 
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fury. The old pines swayed and bent 
before the blast, bearing destruction 
and death on its snow-laden wings. 
The snow fell heavily and fast, as it 
can fall in those mountains. In the 
morning the terror-stricken emigrants 
beheld one vast expanse of snow, and 
the large white flakes falling thick 
and fast. Still there was _ hope. 
Some of the cattle and their horses 
remained. They could leave _ the 
wagons, and with the horses they 
might possibly cross the mountains. 

“The balance of the party placed 
the children on the horses, and bade 
Mr. and Mrs. Donner a last good-by ; 
and, after a long and perilous battle 
with the storm, they succeeded in 
crossing the mountains and reaching 
the valleys, where the danger was at 
an end. The storm continued, almost 
without intermission, for several 
weeks, and those who had crossed 
the Summit knew that an attempt to 
reach the imprisoned party would be 
futile, until the spring sun should 
melt away the icy barrier. 

“Early in the spring a party of 
brave men started from the valley to 
bring out the prisoners, expecting to 
find them alive and well, for it was 
supposed that they had provisions 
enough to last them through the win- 
ter. After a desperate effort, which 
required weeks of toil and exposure, 
the party suceeded in scaling the 
mountains, and came to the camp of 
the Donners.” However, this rescue 
party arrived too late. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Donner had perished. There is 
one very interesting fact concerning 
this early tragedy of the West. The 
Donners had cut down some trees 
near their camp, and, of course, the 
heights of the resulting tree stumps 
indicated the depth of snow when these 
trees were cut. “Some of them are 
twenty feet in height.” 

In Dr. Hartwig’s “The Polar 
World,” published long ago, there is 
considerable information respecting 
snow. He writes, “Snow protects in 
an admirable manner the vegetation 
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of the higher latitudes against the cold 
of the long winter season. For snow 
is so bad a conductor of heat, that 
in mid-winter in the high latitude of 
50° 50’ (Rensselaer Bay), while the 
surface temperature was as low as 
—30°, Kane found at two feet deep 
a temperature of —8°, at four feet 
+2°, and at eight feet +26°, or no 
more than six degrees below the freez- 
ing-point of water. Thus covered by 
a warm crystal snow-mantle, the 
northern plants pass the long winter 
in a comparatively mild temperature, 
high enough to maintain their life, 
while, without, icy blasts—capable of 
converting mercury into a solid body— 
howl over the naked wilderness; and 
as the first snow-falls are more cel- 
lular and less condensed than the 
nearly impalpable powder of winter, 
Kane justly observes that no ‘eider- 
down in the cradle of an infant is 
tucked in more kindly than the sleep- 
ing dress of winter about the feeble 
plant-life of the Arctic zone.’ Thanks 
to this protection, and to the in- 
fluence of a sun which for months 
circles above the horizon, even Wash- 
ington, Grinnell Land and Spitzbergen 
are able to boast of flowers. 

“Tt is impossible to form any thing 
like a correct estimate of the quantity 
of snow which annually falls in the 
highest latitudes. So much is certain 
that it can not be small, to judge by 
the violence and swelling of the rivers 
in spring. The summits of the hills, 
and the declivities exposed to the 
reigning winds, are constantly de- 
prived of snow, which, however, fills 
up the bottom of the valleys to a con- 
siderable height. Great was Midden- 
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dorff’s astonishment, while travelling 
over the tundra at the end of winter, 
to find it covered with no more than 
two inches, or at the very utmost 
half a foot, of snow; the dried stems 
of the Arctic plants everywhere peep- 
ing forth above its surface. This was 
the natural consequence of the north- 
easterly storms, which, sweeping over 
the naked plain, carry the snow along 
with them, and form the snow-waves, 
the compass of the northern namads. 

“Tt is extremely probable that, on 
advancing towards the pole, the fall 
of snow gradually diminishes, as in 
the Alps, where its quantity likewise 
decreases on ascending above a cer- 
tain height.” 

Not only scientists but also poets 
have described the snow. In con- 
clusion, it seems fitting to quote from 
Whittier’s “Snow-bound.” 


“Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 

And ere the early bed-time came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line 
posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow!” 











A GASOLINE TAX FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Winthrop Wadlesgh 


{This voluntary contribution from a 
Dartmouth undergraduate is welcomed 
as showing that some of our students 


take an interest in current problems.— 
Editor. } 


The present tax system in New 
Hampshire is being subjected to a 
great deal of investigation and criti- 
cism. The tax situation, to the minds 
of many, seems to be unjust in many 
respects, and agitation for a change 
will be in order when the State Leg- 
islature convenes at Concord in Janu- 
ary. 

A tax committee of three members 
was appointed by the Farm Bureau 
last spring to investigate the situation. 
Recently the committee reported on 
its findings. Among the many prac- 
tical suggestions they made, a tax on 
gasoline seemed the most acceptable 
and the most likely to be favored by 
the legislature. 

According to this plan, a tax of 
probably one or two cents would be 
levied on each gallon of gasoline sold 
to motorists in New Hampshire. The 
revenue thus obtained would go into 
the coffers of the State for the main- 
tenance of highways. On account of 
this increased revenue the cost of reg- 
istration could be lowered. This plan, 
I think, has three definite advantages. 

In the first place, the foreign cars 
would pay something toward tthe 
maintenance of the highways. ‘Dur- 
ing the summer, the roads of New 
Hampshire are crowded with tourists 
travelling in the state. They wear 
out the roads to a marked degree, yet 
contribute little to their upkeep. 
Such a condition is obviously unjust 
to the tax payers who are forced to 


pay for the roads the tourists wear 
out. A _ gasoline tax would render 
the situation much more equitable. 

The second advantage is that the 
owner of a heavy car or truck would 
contribute much more than the owner 
of a light one. The heavy cars wear 
the roads out more, burn more gas, 
and this will force the habitual driver 
taxes. The heavy trucks to a large 
extent are responsible for the poor 
condition of the roads and a gasoline 
tax would force their owners to con- 
tribute their share towards the re- 
pairing of the damage they do. 

The third advantage is that car own- 
ers who only drive a comparatively 
few miles in a season will not have 
to contribute more than their due share 
of taxes. As it is now, they pay just 
as much as though they drive every 
day in the year. With the- registration 
fee reduced, they will pay more nearly 
in proportion to the distance they drive 
and this will force the habitual driver 
to pay his share toward the mainte- 
nance of highways. At the present- 
time, it costs more to put a car on the 
road in New Hampshire than any oth- 
er state, and the reduction of the regis- 
tration fee will make it cheaper for 
the occasional driver, but more xpeen- 
sive for the habitual driver. This ob- 
viously renders the situation much 


more just. 
A gasoline tax has been tried out 
in other’ states, Connecticut for 


example. It has worked successfully 
there. No reason can be given why it 
will not work successfully in New 
Hampshire also. A high degree of 
probability exists that it will. It cer- 
tainly should be given a trial. 











THE SPENCE HOUSE 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


By Joseph Foster, Rear Admiral (S. C.), U. S. Navy 
( Rettred) ; 


In view of the coming tercente- 
nary it would seem well that the re- 
cent erroneous identification of the 
“Joseph Whipple House” as the 
“Spence House,” Portsmouth (a 
house. of special historic note), 
which was printed and widely cir- 
culated, should be corrected for the 
general information of our present 
and absent sons and daughters. 

Lot No. 30, “Lower Glebe 
Lands,” at the N. E. corner of State 
and Chestnut streets, Portsmouth, 
N. H., is marked on the ancient 
“Glebe” record: 

“M. Nelson, 1709.” 

“J. Whipple, 1788 and 1823.” 

Lot No. 39, “Lower Glebe Lands,” 
Portsmouth, N. H., at the S. W. 
corner of State and Fleet streets, is 
marked on the same ancient record: 

“J. Booth, 1709.” 

“J. Sherburne, 1730.” 

“Robt. Trail, 1799.” 

“Keith Spense (Spence), 1788.” 

“Mrs. Spense (Spence), 1823.” 

(Gurney’s “Portsmouth Historic 
and Picturesque,” Portsmouth, 1902, 
page 150. Also “Historical Calen- 
dar of Portsmouth, published by 
the Box Club of the North church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., Miss Frances 
A. Mathes and Mr. Charles A. 
Haslett, editors,” Portsmouth, 1907, 
page 20.) 

Mary Whipple, daughter of Cap- 
tain William Whipple, senior, and 
his wife, Mary Cutt, and sister of 
General William Whipple, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
was born in 1730, married Robert 
Trail, born in the Orkney Islands, 
a distinguished merchant of Ports- 
mouth, Comptroller of the Port un- 
til the Revolution, and afterward 
Collector of the island of Bermuda; 
and resided in this house then and 


now standing at the southwest 
corner of State and Fleet Streets, 
old No. 82, new No. 340 State 
Street. She survived her husband 
and died 3d October, 1791, age 61 
years. 

Robert and Mary (Whipple) 
Trail had three children, Robert, 
William and Mary. Robert and 
William went to Europe where they 
settled, and Mary married Keith 
Spence, Esquire, a merchant from 
Scotland who settled in Ports- 
mouth—parents of Captain Robert 
Trail Spence, United States Navy, 
and grandparents of the late Com- 
modore Charles Whipple Pickering, 
United States Navy of Portsmouth, 
and of James Russell Lowell, the 
distinguished essayist and poet, 
United States Minister to Spain 
and England. 

Keith Spence of Portsmouth, N. 
H., purser, U. S. Navy, 1800-1805, 
“a gentleman justly held in high 
estimation for his probity, intelli- 
gence, and nice sense of honor,” 
“was the bosom friend and mentor 
of Decatur (“Goldsborough’s Chron- 
icle,” Vol. 1, page 228.) He was 
Purser of the frigate Philadelphia, 
when that vessel was captured by 
the Tripolitans, 3lst October, 1803 
(Cooper, Vol. 1, page 225,) and was 
a prisoner in Tripoli during the at- 
tack of 7th August, 1804, in which 
his son distinguished himself. He 
died suddenly at New Orleans, and 
was buried there. Mrs. Spence 
survived her husband and died 
January 10, 1824, aged 69. 

The stones of Mrs. Mary (Cutt) 
Whipple, Mrs. Trail and Mrs. 
Spence are in the North cemetery, 
Portsmouth, near that of their dis- 
tinguished son, brother and uncle, 
General William Whipple, on the 











WILLOW TREE 


rising ground near the center of the 
cemetery. 

Robert Trail Spence, appointed 
Midshipman, United States Navy, 
15th May, 1800, who distinguished 
himself in the attack on Tripoli, 7th 
August, 1804, as related in “Coop- 
ers Naval History” died a Cap- 
tain, United States Navy, 26th 
September, 1826. He took part in 
the defence of Baltimore, when at- 
tacked by the British in 1814, and 
was in command of the naval es- 
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tablishment at Baltimore for sev- 
eral years before his death, and is 
buried in Loudon Park cemetery, 
near that city. 

Much additional information as 
to the Whipple and related families 
will be found in the “Presentation 
of Flags” and “Presentation of 
Portraits of Whipple and Farra- 
gut,” included in the “Soldiers Me- 
morial,” Portsmouth, N. H., 1893- 
1921.” 





WILLOW TREE 
By Alice Leigh 


Willows, slender fingers swaying, 

Tenuous, cleave the amber light; 
Willows. long green fingers playing, 

Tune phantom notes to wind-swept night. 


Rippling, skipping, softly dipping, 
Rhythmic, pulsing, dulcet, fond— 


(Where the singers? 


Who the singers, 


To her witching notes respond ?) 


Willows, slender fingers weaving 
Tapestry with cunning skill; 
Willows, long green fingers tracing, 
Leave strange patterns, weird and chill; 


Warp of silken green and amber 
Shot with dusky shadows blue; 

Woof of silver bird-notes lacing 
In and out through and through. 


(Where shall hang her mystic carpet 
When her weaving task is through?) 
Willows, slender fingers weaving 
Secret carpets for the dew. 


Willows, slender fingers closing 
Tighter, tighter round my heart; 
Twining, twisting, turning, thrusting 

Our two worlds so far apart— 


(Are you near me? 


Can you hear me? 


Can you see the willow spread 
Silken shadows for the dancers, 
Can you hear their spectral tread ?) 
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The New Hampshire College 
last month offered fifteen reading 
courses by mail to those interest- 
ed in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. Any resident of New 
Hampshire may have this Exten- 
sion Service free, either singly or 
as a member of a group study class 
The courses offered are: Soils and 
Fertilizers; Farm Crops; Farm 
Stock; Orchard Management; Dairy 
Farming; Poultry Husbandry; 
Swine Husbandry ; The Farm Wood 
Lot; Vegetable Gardening; Bee 
Keeping; Small Fruits; Farm Man- 
agement; Feeding the Family; 
Clothing the Family; Household 
Management. Each course is 
based upon a simple, practicable 
textbook, supplemented by federal 
and state bulletins. Mr. J. C. Ken- 
dall of Durham is the director of 
the Extension Service. 


Dartmouth College also is fol- 
lowing up last year’s extension 
course plans and has already en- 
gaged for a course in English liter- 
ature for teachers and townspeople 
in Keene and in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. The system will probably 
be carried into other towns of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 


The election on November 7 de- 
veloped into the most pronounced 
political overturn New Hampshire 
has seen in about half a century. 
Ten years ago Democratic success 
was due to a split in the Republi- 
can party. This year the Repub- 
licans were not disunited, neverthe- 
less the Democrats elected the gov- 


ernor, one congressman and a 
clear majority in the lower branch 
of the Legislature. The Council 


remains Republican by four to one 
and the Senate by sixteen to eight. 
A peculiar situation, due to the 
constitutional rule that districts 
shall be divided in effect according 





to wealth, gave the Democrats a 
majority of all the votes cast for 
councilors and senators, and allow- 
ed the Republicans to win a large 
majority of the seats. 

The total vote for governor was: 
Fred H. Brown of Somersworth, 
Democrat, 72,834; Windsor H. 
Goodnow of Keene, Republican, 
61,528. A Republican majority of 
over 31,000 two years ago was thus 
turned into a Democratic majority 
of over 11,000. There are several 
causes assigned for the turnover— 
the issue as to the forty-eight hour 
work-week for women and children 
(which was not met by Mr. Good- 
now’s eleventh-hour declaration that 
he would approve a forty-eight-hour 
bill if passed by the Legislature), 
the unpopular poll tax for women, 
which the Democrats promised to 
abolish, the discontent in the cities 
affected by the textile, railroad and 
paper strikes (all those cities went 
Democratic without reference to 
their prior partisan leanings), the 
general apathy of the confident Re- 
publicans, coupled with the effec- 
tive work of the not-too-hopeful 
Democrats, the agreement of the 
two debt-burdened state commit- 
tees not to use money for adver- 
tising. 

In the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, William N. Rogers, Demo- 
crat, of Wakefield, won by over 
6,000 from John Scammon, Repub- 
lican, of Exeter. In the Second 
District, Edward H. Wason, Re- 
publican, of Nashua, retained his 
seat by some over 3,500 majority 
over his fellow-townsman, William 
H, Barry. 

The defeat of G. Allen Putnam 
of Manchester leaves Benjamin H. 
Orr of Concord as the only avowed 
candidate for President of the Sen- 
ate who escaped the Democratic 
landslide. 

In view of the Democratic con- 




















trol of the House, all pre-election 
candidacies for Speaker and com- 
mittee chairmanships pass by the 
board. Various suggestions have 
since election been made as to the 
speakership—William J. Ahern, for 
many years Democratic floor-lead- 
er and a skilled parliamentarian, 
former Senator Nathaniel E. Mar- 
tin, former Congressmen Raymond 
B. Stevens. There are those, how- 
ever, who would keep Mr. Ahern 
for the floor leadership and the 
head of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Martin for the Judi- 
ciary and Mr. Stevens for Ways 
and Means—places for which these 
gentlemen have special aptitude— 
and give the speakership to one of 
several other possibilities. 

The situation resulting from di- 
vided control of the executive and 
legislative -departments is likely 
to result in the inability of the 
Democrats to assume full responsi- 


bility. It is doubtful whether 
Governor Fred H. Brown will be 
able to affix his signature to a 


forty-eight-hour law, not because 
he lacks the will to do so, but be- 
cause the Legislature may not give 
him the opportunity to. It is sur- 
mised that some Democrats from 
the farming districts may decline 
to vote for such a bill. On the 
other hand, some Republicans are 
peronally favorable to such legis- 
lation and find nothing in their 
party platform to forbid them fol- 
lowing their bent. Possibly the 
Legislature may adopt the Repub- 
lican platform suggestion and ap- 
point a special committee to in- 
vestigate the whole subject. 

With four Republican Councilors 
to check him, the incoming Gov- 
ernor will find it difficult to make 
the customary partisan appoint- 
ments to various state offices and 
commissions. This may result, in 


the opinion of some observers, in 
the avoidance of “trading” and the 
appointment of officials on the basis 
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of proved worth. Perhaps most 
important of all the appointments 
will be that of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court to succeed the Hon- 
orable Frank N. Parsons, whose 
term expires by age limitation in 
1924. 

As the Democrats will have a 
majority in joint convention, the 
legislative election of Secretary of 
State and State Treasurer may re- 
sult in the retirement of Messrs. 
Bean and Plummer. Enos K. Saw- 
yer, President of the Senate in 
1913 and a defeated candidate for 
the Council this year, is the most 
prominent candidate for Secretary 
of State, while George E. Farrand, 
State Treasurer during the Felker 
administration and just retired 
from the postmastership of Con- 
cord, is mentioned for return to his 
former place in the State House. 


A well-attended meeting of the 
New Hampshire Civic Association 
in Manchester, on November 17, 
listened to an interesting discussion 
of the problem of New England 
railroad consolidation. | Governor 
Albert O. Brown spoke briefly of 
the magnitude and seriousness of 
the question, but without commit- 
ting himself to either suggestion 
that has been made—(1) the con- 
solidation of all New England 
roads into one system and (2) the 
union of the northern and southern 
lines, respectively, with two of the 
great railways west of the Hudson. 
Prof. Cunningham of Harvard ad- 
vocated the latter in an able speech. 
President Hustis of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad made some sugges- 
tions, and, while expressing the 
thought that consolidation was in- 
evitable under the Transportation 
Act, doubted that now is the time 
for it. Professor William Z, Rip- 
ley sent an illuminating memoran- 
dum inclining to the all-New Eng- 
land group consolidation. A letter 
from President Todd of the Bangor 
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and Aroostook emphasized his well- 
known opposition to any. consoli- 
dation. Altogether the meeting 
was most succesful in getting be- 
fore the Association the conflicting 
views and arguments bearing on 
what is perhaps the most vexed 
and momentous problem which 
New Hampshire faces. 


Students of the vexing taxation 
problems of New Hampshire find 
little ground for hoping to redis- 
tribute the incidence of public bur- 
dens, or to bring under just taxa- 
tion the intangibles which are now 
largely escaping, without consti- 
tutional amendment. It had been 
thought by most people impossible 
to alter the constitution without 
the delay of calling and holding a 
new convention. Governor Brown, 
the president of the 1918-1921 con- 
vention, has recently pointed out, 
however, that that convention ad- 
journed last year to meet again at 
the call of the president. As presi- 
dent the Governor intimates that 
he would not assume, unadvised, 


the responsibility of reassembling 
that body, but apparently a re- 
quest by the Legislature would 


have the effect of giving him war- 
rant for doing so. Such a call, 
followed by prompt submission of 
an amendment to the people, might 
enable the voters to act upon the 
amendment next March, and thus 
open the way for legislation at the 
coming session of the General 
Court. Would the voters ratify 
an amendment? Citing their fail- 
ure to do so twice in the last three 
years, some observers say “no.” 
The more optimistic point out that 
much water has passed under the 
bridge during the last eighteen 
months, and place some reliance 
upon good organization to reverse 
former votes. 

The strike situation, which we 
discussed last month, has cleared 
in part. The railroad shopmen are 
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still out, but President Hustis 
stated in mid-November that, as 
far as the railroad was concerned, 
it was already a closed book. At- 
tempts, official and unofficial, to 
bring about a conference between 
the managers and the men have been 
so far fruitless. On the part of 
the managers the “everything 
normal” statement is said to have 
been used. The men, however, 
still claim that rolling-stock is not 
in condition to meet traffic de- 
mands and assert that the railroad 
has places for several hundred men 
which the strikers might fill. The 
attitude of the managers seems to 
be that, were this true (and they 
do not admit it), the return of 
strikers in considerable numbers 
would result in the new employes 
leaving—with the result that the 
strikers would win. 

In the textile mills the last few 
weeks have apparently seen in- 
creasing activity, with more oper- 
atives at work and more looms run- 
ning. After many rumors and de- 
nials of an impending breaking of 
the strike at Manchester, the most 
important happening for some time 
came with the statement on No- 
vember 25 by Vice President Starr 
of the United Textile Workers 
that, with the Democratic victory 
at the polls, the forty-eight hour 
is assured. He then added to the 
strikers: 

“With a full realization that my 
motives will be impugned by some, 
but with a deep and abiding con- 
viction that I am doing what is 
right, I want to say further that I 
cannot find it in my heart to ask 
your devoted ranks to make further 
sacrifice and endure more suffer- 
ing, more particularly as I know 
that the real and permanent vic- 
tory for the 48-hour week is not to 
be won in the offices of the textile 
corporations but in the legislative 
halls of the state house.” 


Whether the strike, unwon in 
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forty-odd weeks by the customary 
tactics, has been won at the ballot- 
box, the early months of 1923 will 
determine. If so, a new strategy 
in industrial warfare will disclose 
possibilities. Following the state- 
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ment by Mr. Starr, the Amoskeag 
employes took a ballot and _ voted 
overwhelmingly to return to work. 
As fast as production can be resum- 
ed, the various departments of the 
mills are reopening. 





A SONG OF HOPE 
By Lyman S. Herrick 


Each sunset has a sunrise, 

Each midnight has a morn; 

The day that April dieth, 

That day the May is born. 

The acorn in the darkness 

Molds so that the oak may rise; 
And by and by the worms that creep 


Will all be butterflies. 


There’s no life lacks a love time, 

No year’s without a spring. 

Every bird that builds a nest 

Well knows a song to sing 

That’s full of hope, and takes life at it’s best. 


MARY, MOTHER 
By Helerx Adams Parker 


Mary, Mother, smiling sweetly, 

On your baby looking down; 

Is your heart at rest completely, 
Like the smooth fold of your gown? 


Or does a dim foreboding 

Of some trouble lurking near, 
Press upon your mind, corroding— 
Turning gladness into fear? 


Mother Mary, keep on smiling; 
The sad hour has not begun, 
With a traitor’s dark beguiling, 
Which awaits your little son. 











EDITORIAL 


What is poetry? We do not at- 
tempt to say. Fundamentally we 
agree with the donor of the Brookes 
More prize, who stipulated that the 
prize should not be awarded for free 
verse. Sometimes we fall into the 
drift of the times, and publish con- 
tributions by the modernists. That 
is our journalistic sense—we reflect 
the days doings. 

Last month one of our most valued 
contributors, now serenely contemplat- 
ing the future, sent us “one more 
bit of verse.” With it was a note. 
“I’m afraid I am too antiquated for 
the new order of things,” she wrote, 
“but Iam looking to it with much in- 
terest.” 

Free verse is an experiment. 
Youth likes to experiment, and the 
youngsters are trying the new form. 
They cannot be denied their fling, but 
will they succeed in making poetry? 
Like our old friend, we are interest- 
ed to see. Meanwhile, with Mr. 
More, we confess to liking the old 


form better—even though we _ be 
deemed fogies. 

There is a beauty in form; there is 
a beauty in thought. To both beau- 
ties claim can be made by much of 
the “old” poetry—but not all of it. 
While some of the “new” poetry has 
beauty of form and some has beauty 
of thought, only a little escapes a 
strain of ugliness in both. Our lay- 
man’s advice to the experimenters is, 
not to give over the experiment, but 
not to continue it unless they sweat, 
as the old school sweated, to make 
their verse yield beauty of both form 
and thought. One or two modern- 
ists have so far measureably done it, 
but the school as a whole has not yet 
succeeded. The modernist challenges 
the reader, but the reader is not yet 
won. 


Mr. William Stanley Braitwaite 
this year names in his list of maga- 
zine verse “The Poet,” by John Rol- 
lin Stuart, published by us in the 
April, 1922, number. 
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New HAmpsuHireE IN History, by 
Henry Harrison Metcalf. Pub- 
lished by the author at Concord, 
New Hampshire. $1.00. 

In this little volume of a few over 
one hundred pages, Mr. Metcalf seeks 
primarily to suggest what the Gran- 
ite State has contributed to the de- 
velopment of the nation. While the 
aim is not to give the history of the 
state, the first quarter of the book 
is devoted to an outline of the prin- 
cipal events of our first century and 
a half. Then follows in brief com- 
pass, for the book is an  evening’s 
lecture somewhat amplified, a resume 
by states and professions of the ac- 
tivities of New Hampshire natives 
who have migrated to other states 
and there left an impress. 


Inevitably the work is hardly more 
than a catalogue of the names of such 
sons and daughters of New Hamp- 
shire, with brief allusions to their 
principal claims to distinction. But 
it is a rather amazing catalogue 
which everybody interested in the 
state should read and keep for 
reference. New Hampshire’s_ con- 
tribution has been larger and wor- 
thier than most of us imagine. 

One cannot but admire the curi- 
osity and industry which, in a long 
life of service to the state, Mr. Met- 
calf has exercised to catch and pre- 
serve this remarkable collection of 
names and facts. He has once more 
made us his debtor. Probably he 
alone had the equipment of know- 
ledge and patience to do a work of 
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such untiring research and toil. 
There are fourteen portraits of 
eminent natives of the state. 
A. E. 


THE TuHouGuts oF YoutH, by Sam- 
uel S. Drury. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.25 
A title which might better define 

the book would be “Thoughtful Ad- 

vice for Youth’; but this advice is 
given kindly, always with due regard 
for the opinions of the reader; and 
while not entirely free from preaching, 
it is preaching by one who understands 
the viewpoint of youth and is strongly 
sympathetic with it. The volume 
could be used to advantage as a text 
book by parents, teachers and big 
brothers and sisters, and will surely 
be welcomed by this class. One can 

readily understand, too, how such a 

book might be immensely popular 

with youth itself wherever Dr. 

Drury’s own strong personality is re- 

cognized and felt. The chapter on 

“My Manners” might well be publish- 

ed in pamphlet form and thus made 

available for larger distribution to the 
youth of this generation. 


Ernest P. ConLon 
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LEGENDS AND DEEDS OF YESTERDAY, 
G. Waldo Browne. Manchester, 
Standard Book Company. $1. 
Eighteen short tales, legendary and 

historical, are gathered in this little 

book. They belong to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
nearly all are of especial New 

Hampshire interest. Some are well- 

known, others are more obscure but 

of hardly less interest. They are 
good stories for any New Hamp- 
shire boy to know. 

A. E. 


INDIAN Story Hour, Rilma Marion 
Browne. Manchester, Standard 
Book Company. $1. 

First published two years ago, this 
book is now being given a new and 
somewhat enlarged edition with over 
twenty illustrations. Intended pri- 
marily for supplementary reading 
by children of the third to fifth 
grades, it includes some over twenty- 
five fables based upon Indian ideas. 
“How the Rabbit Lost His Tail” and 
and other stories in which animals 
talk and act like human beings will 
interest and amuse the children. 

Special prices are offered to schools. 

A. E. 


TO THOSE WHO COME AFTER 
By A. A. D. 


Love the house! 
Mellow and old, 


Shelter her from hurt and cold. 


Love the house. 


Careful hands made every part 

From hand wrought lock with craftman’s art 
To adz-hewn beams and massive frame, 
Panelled wall and shuttered pane. 

Built by love in years long past, 

It withstood time and flood and blast 

For it was founded on a rock— 


Love the house, 
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Those who lived here bravely bore 
Sorrow when it crossed the door. 
Generously they shared 

All their laughter and their joys, 
Tenderly they cared 

For those who felt misfortune’s shocks— 
Till an aroma sweet and fine, 

Like that of precious golden wine 
Stored for years in ancient crocks, 
Lingers round the house. 


Love the garden! 

Love the peonies and phlox, 

Love the pinks and hollyhocks, 

Oh, love the garden! 

Bleeding-heart, youth-and-old-age, 
Lilacs, larkspur, mint and sage— 

Love the garden. 

Wormwood, bittersweet and rue, 

But heartsease, balsams grew here, too, 
So love the garden. 


Love the fields! 

Sloping and broad 

With damp brown earth 

And sharp green grass, 

Oh, love them well until you know 
Where even weeds and wild fruits grow. 
They will yield 

More than grass and fruit and grain; 
A deeper wisdom you will gain 

Of frost and hail, vapours and snow, 
Blossoming trees, all things that grow. 
Cattle, beasts and creeping things, 
Flying clouds and stormy winds, 

All their secrets have to tell, 

So love the fields and love them well. 


ANODYNE 


By Francis Wayne MacVeagh 


Over the curve of the world 
Day’s galleon sails away. 

The sunset’s banners are furled, 
The Twilight gray 

Walks in the blossoming orchards 
That crown the cliffs of the bay. 


Gulls in the upper air 

Gleam and wheel as the stars; 
Waves breathe a drowsy prayer 
For ease of earth’s aching scars. 
Down in the harbor the moon 

Stands mazed ’mid a thousand spars. 
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HENRY COLE QUINBY 


Henry Cole Quinby, son of Henry B. 
Ouinby. former governor of New Hamp- 
shire, died on October 23, at his home in 
New York City, where he was one of the 
best known of the younger members of the 
bar. He was born at Lakeport on July 
9, 1872, prepared for college at Chauncey 
tiall School, Boston, was graduated from 
Harvard in 1894 and then took the course 
at the Harvard Law School. He was 
given the master’s degree by Bowdoin 
College in 1916. 

Soon after the completion of his law 
course, he entered upon practice in New 
York, and was for a number of years 
associated with the late Joseph H. Choate. 
During the war he was an active member 
or the American Defense Society. For six 
years he was secretary of the Union 
League Club, and was one of its vice- 
presidents when he died. 

Mr. Quinby was of literary tastes, a 
collector of rare books and manuscripts, 
and the compiler of his family genealogy. 
He was governor of the Society of May- 
flower Descendants of New York State; 
president of the New Hampshire Society, 
secretary of the Grant Monument Associ- 
ation, and a member of the Harvard and 
Amateur Comedy Clubs and of the city 
and state bar associations. 

The funeral services were held at St. 
Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
and were in charge of the rector, the Rev- 
erend Leighton Parks. Large delegations 
attended from all of the organizations 
with which Mr. Quinby was associated, 
and they included many of the most 
trominent men in public and professional 
life. 

Mr. Quinby leaves a wife, who, before 
her marriage, was Miss Florence Cole. 


WALTER IRVING BLANCHIARD 


Dr. Walter Irving Blanchard, widely 
known physician, died at his Farmington 
home on October 31, his sixtieth birthday. 
He was the son of Amos and Frances 
Adelaide (Morse) Blanchard and was 
born in Concord, where he was educated 
in the public schools and prepared for col- 
lege. After graduation from Dartmouth 
in 1884, he studied at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in New York City. 

Following ‘his medical training, Dr. 
Blanchard was for six years an interne 
at Bellevue Hospital in New York. He 
fractised for twenty-one years in Boston, 
but had been back in his native state for 
some time. He was a member of the 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachu- 


setts Medical Societies and of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. As a physician 
and citizen he was much loved. 

Any notice of Dr. Blanchard would be 
incomplete without reference to his patri- 
otic record during the World War. He 
early volunteered for the Red Cross 
medical service, in which he held a re- 
sponsible position at Newport News. 
During the last of the “war drives” he 
performed excellent service as a speaker, in 
New Hampshire, where the fervor of his 
utterance commanded a warm _ response 
from his audiences. 

Dr. Blanchard is survived by a widow, 
by one son, Agnew Blanchard of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, and a brother, 
Mark Blanchard of Holbrook, Massachu- 
setts. 


DR. EDWIN G. ANNABLE 


The death occurred on Nov. 11, 1922, 
at his home in Concord of Dr. Edwin Guil- 
ford Annable, for twenty-eight years in 
medical practice in the Capital City and 
the oldest of Concord’s active practition- 
ers. He continued his work in his pro- 
fession up to the day before he was seized 
by the illness that ended his life after a 
duration of a week. 

Edwin G. Annable was born on a farm 
in Newport, Province of Quebec, Dec. 2, 
1840, but his father, Jacob Merrill Annable, 
and his mother, Eunice (Dean) Annable, 
were both New Englanders by birth who 
had moved into Canada to take up agri- 
cultural work. At the age of twenty, 
Edwin Annable returned to the country of 
his ancestors and established himself in 
Concord, where he was employed for some 
years by the old Prescott Organ Company 
and attained great skill as a cabinet work- 
er. In 1877, he began to read medicine 
in the Concord office of the late Dr. George 
Cook, pursuing his studies at Dartmouth 
Medical College and the University of 
Vermont. He received his degree from 
the latter institution in June, 1880, and 
began the practice of medicine at Fitz- 
william, New Hampshire, as a partner of 
Dr. Silas Cummings. This partnership 
continued three years until the death of 
Doctor Cummings and the practice was 
maintained by Dr. Annable two years long- 
er, when he removed to Norwich, Ver- 
mont. Here, he ministered to the popu- 
lation of a wide territory in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, but in 1894 he came back 
to Concord, where he maintained his med- 
ical practice to the last, serving patients 
not only in the city but in alll the nearby 
towns and some who came to him from 
places forty and fifty miles away. 
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On June 9, 1863, he married Louisa 
Maria Farwell, daughter of Hon. William 
Farwell, long crown land agent at Robin- 
son, P. Q. Had he lived until next June, 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary would 
have been observed. Besides his wife, Dr. 
Annable’s survivors are his son, Rev. Ed- 
win W. Annable of Worthington, Minne- 
scta, three dauglters, Mrs. Henry E. 
Roberts of Winchester, Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Curtis A. Chamberlin of East Con- 
cord, Mrs. Edward J. Parshley of Concord, 
two sisters, who live in California, twelve 
grandchildren and five great grandchildren. 

He was a member of the South Congre- 
gational Church and Rumford Lodge of 
Odd Fellows of Concord, besides city and 
state medical societies. 

mn 3. 


CHARES UPHAM BELL 


Charles Upham Bell died suddenly at 
his home in Andover, Massachusetts, on 
November 11. Judge Bell was born in 
Exeter February 24, 1843, the son of 
James and Judith A. (Upham) Bell. 
His ancestry, both paternal and maternal, 
was of great distinction. A note on the 
Bell family will be found in the October 
number of this magazine. 

After studying at Kimball Union and 
Phillips Exeter Academies, Judge Bell at- 
tended Bowdoin College, whence he was 
graduated in 1863 and from which he was 
in later years the recipient of the honor- 
ary master’s and doctor’s degrees. His 
legal studies were pursued in the office 
of his cousin, the Honorable Charles H. 
Bell, at Exeter and at the Harvard Law 
School. 

Admitted to the bar in 1866, he practised 
in Exeter until 1871, when he removed to 
Lawrence, where he was a member success- 
ively of the firms of White and Bell, Bell 
and Sherman and Bell and Eaton. He was 
elevated to the Massachusetts Superior 
Court by Governor Wolcott in 1898 and 
remained on the bench until his resigna- 
tion in 1917. Since then he has from time 
to time presided over sessions in Essex 
County and was expecting to do so again 
during the week following his death. 

Judge Bell, while in Lawrence, served 
as a member of the Common Council, and 
was City Solicitor from 1892 to 1898. 
In 1888, he was a presidential elector. 
For many years he was actively associat- 
ed with the business of the Exeter Machine 
Works. 
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Judge Bell served in the Forty-second 
Massachusetts Volunteers near the close 
of the Civil War. He was a member of 
the Society of Colonial Wars, of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, of the Mass- 
achusetts Society of the Cincinnati and 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. He 
had been an overseer of Bowdoin College. 

Judge Bell was twice married— first 
in 1872 to Helen M. Pitman of Laconia, 
who died in 1888 leaving four children, 
second to Elizabeth W. Pitman of La- 
conia who died six years ago. 

He is survived by one son, Joseph P. 
Bell, a lawyer of Boston, and by three 
daughters, Mrs. George H. Driver of 
Lansford, Pennsylvania, and the Milisses 


Alice L. and Mary W. Bell of Andover. 


WILLIAM A. WHITNEY 


There died at Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston, on Nevember 13, William A. 
Whitney. Although born in Boston fifty- 
nine years ago, the son of Justin and Jane 
(Taylor) Whitney, Mr. Whitney was es- 
sentially a New Hampshire man. After 
his education in the Boston “public schools 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (1887) and one year spent in 
water works construction in Maine, Mr. 
Whitney joined his uncle, John T. Emer- 
son of Claremont, in the formation of the 
Emerson Paper Company. After super- 
vising the construction of the company’s 
mills at Sunapee, he was connected with 
their management until the sale of the 
plant a few years ago. 

In 1891, he married Miss Shirley L. 
Robertson, daughter of John E. Robert- 
son of Concord. Until his removal to 
Sunapee seven years ago, Mr. Whitney re- 
sided in Claremont, where he was for 
many yars vestryman and warden of 
Trinity Church. At Sunapee he was 
active in the work of St. James’s Church 
in the summer and of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the winter. He was 
president of the Sunapee Board of Trade, 
secretary and treasurer of the Lake Sun- 
apee. Yacht Club, trustee of the Sunapee 
Library and a member of the building 
committee for the new library. He was 
one of the most interested and active 
members of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of New Hampshire Forests. Mr. 
Whitney is survived by his widow and 
by one son, John Robertson Whitney of 
Boston. 








